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Reproduced from ‘‘Japan’’ 
“Keep clean! Always keep clean,” says the Japanese mother. And the young folks of Japan obey and are happier.as a result 
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Supplement to Junior Red Cross News 


Japan and World Service 


BY ARTHUR WILLIAM DUNN 


National Director, American Junior Red Cross 


T THIS time the thoughts of every one, children in- 
cluded, are turned toward Japan. Probably the great 
disaster there has already been made a focus of inter- 

est on the part of teacher and pupils alike in classes in 
geography, history, and other subjects, and doubtless many 
a school has’ joined with the rest 
of the nation in the outpouring of 
sympathy and material aid. The 
article, “Hands the Pa- 
cific,” in this of the News 
should be of use, whether the pur- 
pose is to stimulate interest in Japan, to explain how great 
disasters are met, or to cultivate an attitude of international 
friendship and service. 

By the time this issue of the News reaches its readers, 
the immediate emergency in Japan will probably have been 
met. The response of the American people, as of other 
nations, Was generous and prompt. Our government took 
appropriate action through its various channels. The Red 
Cross organization was found ready for instant service in 
administering relief. In this response the Junior Red Cross 
had a share through the appropriation of $5,000 from the 
National Children’s Fund in addition to whatever may have 
been contributed directly to the Japanese Relief Fund by 
local auxiliaries. Such participation by the children in 
meeting great emergencies may be of the utmost value to 
them educationally if wisely directed and followed up. 

Fortunately, compensating good may grow out of even the 
greatest disasters. Out of the World War there blossomed 
a wonderful “league of friendship” among the children of 
many nations. The seed was planted when American chil- 
dren sent their gifts and their messages of good cheer to 
the children of suffering Europe. The plant which sprang 
up out of the war wreckage, a healing plant and one which 
may do much to prevent similar great tragedies in the fu- 
ture, would have perished had it not been watered and culti- 
vated year by year after the war closed. With such con- 
tinuous care it has taken root in many lands and the chil- 
dren's “league of friendship” has become almost world-wide. 
Will it not be a happy result if the tragedy in Japan can be 
made to yield an active and enduring friendship between 
the children of America and the Orient as fruitful and as 
promising for the future as that established between the 
children of America and Europe? 

One of the instruments for cultivating this enduring 
friendship is the JuNion Rep Cross News and the similar 
publications that have already been established by the 
Junior Red Cross of a dozen other nations. Every effort is 


Japanese Relief 
may yield 
Enduring Friendship 


Across 


issue 


made in every issue of the News to give to the articles and 
stories a practical value for classroom work. But under- 
lying this is the purpose of giving reality to the life of 
peoples remote from the girls and boys of our schools and 
to create “an understanding heart.” Understandingly used, 
the News becomes a vital and indispensable factor in the 
Junior Red Cross program of any school, as well as a useful 
adjunct to the teaching equipment in special subjects. 


NTERNATIONAL school correspondence is another in- 

strument to the same ends. One thing that gives par- 

ticular vitality to this correspondence is the fact that it 
grew out of and is closely interwoven with an actual service 
program. At the World Education Conference held in San 
Francisco last July, Superintend- 
ent H. B. Wilson, of Berkeley, 
said: “A moment’s reflection shows 
that mere letter-writing between 
children would soon become empty 
and formal for want of any ob- 
jective or any cause of concern. A vital reason for estab- 
lishing and maintaining relationships would be lacking. 
The human interest clustering about trying to render serv- 
ice to someone needing it would soon disappear without the 
good offices of the Junior Red Cross and the fundamental 
service objectives of that great organization. These needs 
have given heart, soul, and deep purpose to all pupil activi- 
ties growing out of aiding the Junior Red Cross to do its 
work.” 

Herein we also find the justification for the maintenance 
of the National Children’s Fund, which had its origin in the 
emergency of the World War. Out of the emergency there 
grew a service program in Europe of permanent value in 
cultivating attitudes of international interest and friendli- 
ness and habits of international cooperation. Immediate 
response to the Japanese emergency and to similar emer- 
gencies that may arise is made possible only by the con- 
tinued existence of this Fund, as is also the successful 
prosecution of the program already established in Europe 
and any possible developments in the Orient growing out of 
the recent disaster. The National Children’s Fund furnishes 
a practical method of engaging the interest of all Juniors 
in this world-wide movement which is so important to civ- 
ilization. It is not necessary that the contributions to the 
Fund from individual schools should be large, but it is vastly 
important that every school enrolled in Junior Red Cross 
should have some part, however small, in this great enter- 
prise. 


Pupil activities are 
given heart and soul 
by Junior Work 


Hints For Service Projects in the Calendar 


BY ELIZABETH D. FISHER 


HAT an unusual and attractive service it is for a 

class of Juniors to make and equip a sewing bag 

for some Indian girl in a government boarding 

Indian girls like the pretty things that other girls 
having. Naturally, in the large boarding 
these girls do not have many attract- 
ive things of their very own. The 
class that sends a sewing bag will 
make some Indian girl proud indeed. 
Then she can get out her own pretty 
sewing bag and use her own thimble 
and scissors to make or mend her own clothes or help sew 
for the Indian boys in the school. 


school. 
enjoy schools 
Personal Service: 
A Sewing Bag 

for an Indian Girl 


This is one of the many opportunities opened by Junior 
Red Cross for an exchange of gifts between Indian Juniors 
and other American Juniors. Such an exchange of gifts, 
together with common enterprises and correspondence, hold 
much hope for the building of an understanding friendship 
between Indian children and other American children which 
is worthy of serious endeavor on the part of those of us 
who teach. 

Any group of Juniors will be eager to do something for 
Indian children. The sewing-bag project has an appeal for 
the teacher who not only wishes to interest her pupils in 
the present life of Indian boys and girls, but who also wishes 
to give them a real objective for the designing of some such 
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thing as a sewing bag. Under some conditions it may be 
best for this project to be undertaken and carried on by the 
sewing group. But wherever feasible the planning for it 
should become a problem for the entire class—boys as well 
as girls. In this way all further their interest in Indian 
children and share in the satisfaction of having done some- 
thing for an Indian child. 

The Juniors who undertake this meet a real problem. 
There is no pattern, directions, or list of contents. ‘What 
kind of a sewing bag would an Indian girl like?” “One that 
is pretty and useful.” “What materials shall we use?” The 
Juniors continue such discussion till some definite plan of 
bag similar to those they have seen or read about is deter- 
mined upon. They may think best to have the lower part 
of this bag stiff and the upper part soft. Then cretonne and 
cardboard are desirable materials. They may decide to 
make the bottom piece a pentagon of cardboard covered with 
cretonne and to attach a like piece to each side of this bot- 
tom. By sewing the adjacent sides of these attached pentag- 
onal pieces together a basket-like lower part can be made. 
To the inside of this they will plan to attach pieces of flannel 
for needles, cushions for pins, holders for thimble and scis- 
sors, ete. A soft upper part with a drawstring may be 
planned to close the bag safely and conveniently. As these 
plans are made many problems will arise such as: how to 
draw a pentagon; what size is best; how the pattern for 
the cardboard should differ from that for the cretonne to 
cover it; will the basket made by sewing the sides together 
have a graceful flare; how to cut the piece of cretonne for 
the top part of the bag; how to put in the drawstrings; 
what articles to put in the bag; how to raise the necessary 
money. Many such problems make worth-while class work, 
while others furnish an impetus for experimenting outside. 
When some such plans as these suggested here are com- 
pleted, with patterns and all, the construction may be done 
by the entire class, by the sewing group or by volunteers. 

To insure proper distribution among the Indian schools, 
the finished bag should be sent to the Division office of the 
American Red Cross in your Division. In case you do not 
know the address of this office, inquire of your local Red 
Cross Chapter or write American Red Cross, Washington. 
D.C. The Indian girl receiving the sewing bag would enjoy 
a note also. 


OULD your Juniors enjoy trying to get some of 

their work published in the Junior Rep Cross 

News? “A Page from a Junior’s Fit for Service 
Book,” on page thirty of the October JuNion Rep Cross 
News, is such as a Junior might make. Reproductions of 
similar pages actually made by 
Juniors in various schools through- 
out the country would be of great 
interest and assistance to others. 
They should include health rules 
adopted by the individual boy or 
girl, after class discussion, as those which he not only 
needed but determined to form into habits; checks and 
comments showing his progress during the month and his 
plan for continued effort to complete his habit formation. 
Original illustrations will add interest and spice. 

With the consent of their teacher, Juniors may choose 
and send in to the Junior Rep Cross News the best page 
made in the class or school on the work of any particular 
month as suggested in the Calendar. The best page received 
by the Juniok Rep Cross News will be published. All work 
to be considered for publication must meet the following 
requirements : 

1. It must reach the Editor of the Juntor Rep Cross 
News before the fifteenth of the second month prior to that 


“Fit for Service 
Club”—Share Ideas 
with Others 


in which it is to appear in the News—e. g., a page on 
“Posture Rules” scheduled in the Calendar to appear in the 
February issue of the News must reach the Editor before 
the fifteenth of December. This means that any class de- 
siring to submit a page on “Posture Rules” must do their 
posture work not later than November. 

2. The health must 
than four or five. 

3. The page submitted must have the same proportional 
dimensions as those of the half page in the October News. 

4. The following information is desired: the name of the 
school, the name of the teacher, and the name and grade 
of the pupil whose work is submitted. Such information 
will be published with any such work appearing in the 
JUNIOR RED Cross NEws. 


rules be few in number, not more 


HE suggestion of making posters as a national service 
appears on each page of the Junior Red Cross Calen- 
dar. “What can we do for our nation?’ appeals to 
youth and stimulates serious thinking. But two questions 
will probably arise: “How is the making of posters which 
reveal what America stands for a 
national service?” and “What 
America stand for?’ 
Discussion of the first question 
might yield some such thought as 
this: If we were able to prove to the 
people of our county that unexpected deposits of coal or oil 
underlie the surface of our soil, or that cranberries could 
be grown in the bogs round about where they had not been 
raised before, we would render our county and our people 
a great service. So, if we can do anything to help our 
schoolmates and our fellow-citizens to appreciate the wealth 
of opportunity and of ideals that America possesses, and 
thus to take advantage of the one and to be loyal to the 
other, it will be a national service of the greatest importance. 
A discussion of the second question, “What (opportunities 
and ideals) does America stand for?’ may yield such sug- 
gestions as the following: Even a high-school education is 
free to all of us if we want it badly enough; we may choose 
any occupation for which we can prepare; the Pilgrims 
came to America to be free to worship as they chose; Roger 
Williams and his colonists wished to make their own laws. 
If the teacher skilfully handles such preliminary discus- 
sion, the pupil will carry his problem, “What does Americ 
stand for?’ into his study of history, current events, and 
American literature. It may even become the major prob- 
lem about which the history or other class work centers. 
Differences of opinion concerning suggested answers will 
stimulate investigation and alertness of interest in class. 
There will be a tendency to inquire if the things which 
people expected to find in America and those for which 
America has stood during her development have proved to 
be worth while and are still effective in American life. 
When the class finally becomes satisfied that a certain 
ideal, or principle, or opportunity, such as freedom to choose 
one’s occupation, responsibility for service in one’s occupa- 
tion, opportunity for education, is one that America stands 
for, there is a very definite problem to carry to the art class. 
From the discussion of these things, mental pictures will 
have been acquired from which to construct original posters. 
The desire to present the ideas effectively to schoolmates 
and to the people of the community, because it is a national 
service, furnishes an unusually strong motive for making 
posters. 
Can the Juniors plan now to exchange with their school 
correspondents, either domestic or foreign, a complete set 
of such posters toward the end of the year? 


National Service: does 


Interpret America 
in Posters 
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Japan organized a Junior Red Cross in 1922. 





Reproduced from ‘‘Japan’”’ 


Japanese boys have their hair close-cropped in their earlier years 


‘| HANDS ACROSS THE PACIFIC 


3 HE late Dowager Empress 


: By Austin Cunningham 


of Japan, Haru Ko, who 

was the virtual founder of the Japanese Red 
Cross, wrote the little poem given on this page and 
dedicated it to the Red Cross. It was written after the 
Japanese Red Cross had been the first 
foreign organization to send aid to 


the sufferers from the San Francisco 


earthquake and fire in 1906. Overflowing the boundaries 
. Gi . Of the Empire, 
Since earthquake, tidal wave, and 

" , 3 Marches onward 
L fire, combined, demolished and devas- 


tated everything of value in a large 
area of the principal island of Hondo, 
. of the Japanese group, including the 
- important seaport of Yokohama and the heart of the 
capital of the country, Tokyo, during the first week of 
September, this “universal love” of which Empress 
Haru Ko wrote is returning to Japan through the 
Red Cross societies of the world in greatly increased 
measure. 


vw == we ¢ 


So tremendous and so practical is this outpouring of 
1 good will to the stricken people of Japan, and so prom- 
ising is it of an enduring understanding and friendship 
between the great Pacific nations, that it is a joy to 
echo the words of the Empress of the Era of Light, 
in the year 1923—“ How glorious the age!” 






cents a year; 10 cents a copy. 
8, 1879. 








gress declares that it is to 
tional and international relief in time of peace and 
to apply the same in mitigating the sufferings caused 


Universal love, 


Even unto strange lands. 
How glorious the age! 
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The charter granted to the 
American Red Cross by Con- 
“carry on a system of na- 


by pestilence, famine, fire, floods, and 
other great national calamities, and to 
devise and carry on measures for pre- 
venting the same.” Growing out of 
the news from Japan, President Calvin 
Coolidge, who is also the President of 
the American Red Cross, issued the 
following appeal to the American peo- 
ple, Monday, September 3: 

“To the People of the United States: 

“An overwhelming disaster has overtaken the people 
of the friendly nation of Japan. While its extent has 
not yet been officially reported, enough is known to 
justify the statement that the cities of Tokyo and 
Yokohama, and surrounding towns and villages, have 
been largely, if not completely, destroyed by earth- 
quake, fire and flood, with a resultant appalling loss 
of life and destitution and distress, requiring measures 
is within the 
means of the executive department of the government 
will be rendered : but realizing the great suffering which 
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of urgent relief. Such assistance as 


Volume 5, October, 1923, Number 2, 
under Act of March 
“authorized January 3. 1921. 


, at the post office at Washington, D.C., 





now needs relief and will need relief for days to come, 
1 am prompted to appeal urgently to the American 
people, whose sympathies have always been so compre- 
hensive, to contribute in aiding the unfortunate and in 
giving to the people of Japan. 

‘In order that the utmost co-ordination and effective- 
ness in the administration of the relief funds be ob- 
tained, | recommend that all contributions, clearly desig- 
nated, be the Chairman of the American 
National Red Cross at Washington or to any of the local 
Red Cross chapters for 
transmission to Japan.” 

The Red 
Cross promptly an- 
$5,- 


sent to 


American 


nounced a need of 
000,000 for Japan, 
the nation-wide machin- 
ery of the organization 
was set in motion with 


and 


the desire to raise it in 
one week. By the time 
this magazine is printed 
the this 
large sum of money will 


collection of 


most likely have been ac- 
complished, for a warm- 
hearted response is be- 
ing made September 7. 
One of the big steps in 
the development of the 
Japanese relief work was 
the taking over by the 
Red Cross of 
and 
department of the Amer- 


the pur- 
chasing shipping 
Relief Administra- 
tion, which recently 
handled a $60,000,000 re- 
lief campaign in Russia. 
This was done with the 
approval of Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 


ican 


who was the Chairman of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration and is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Red Cross. With the advice of 
the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Hanihara, it was de- 
cided, furthermore, to deliver all American relief sup- 
plies to the Japanese Red Cross which is efficiently 
organized and experienced in the kind of emergency 
relief work now so pressing, although it has never had 
to deal with a problem so large. 

Among the early contributions to the Japanese relief 
fund was a gift of $5,000 from the school children of 
the United States who are enrolled in the American 
Junior Red Cross. This amount was appropriated from 
the National Children’s Fund. It may be but the be- 
ginning of a series of opportunities whereby the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross can be of service to the children 
of the distressed region of Japan. 

American Juniors will be glad to knaw that a Japa- 
nese Junior Red Cross was organized in»1922 much on 
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Before a quaint village schoolhouse in rural Japan 


the order of the American Junior Red Cross. Hence 
it is not hard to imagine local groups of Japanese school 
girls and boys, wherever organized in the islands of 
Japan, doing their utmost to relieve their less fortunate 


school mates. 


The Japanese Red Cross itseli—the 


senior organization—for many years had a far greater 
membership than the American Red Cross, and is one 
of the pioneer relief associations of the Orient. It grew 
out of the Haku-Ai Sha, or Philanthropic Association, 
which Empress Haru Ko was instrumental in forming, 
and which did active re- 

lief work following the 

eruption of Mount Ban- 

dai in 1888 and follow- 

ing the earthquake of 
Mino and Owari in 1891. 
The Japanese think in 
terms of centuries in 
considering events in the 
history of their country. 
We are helped to realize 
this when we learn that 
the present dynasty of 
Japan was founded about 


660 B. C. 
doubtedly an American 


It was un- 


who helped to speed the 
awakening of the Japa- 
nese governmental 
the advan- 
tages of intercourse with 
other nations, and thus 
contributed to 


au- 
thorities to 


the re- 
markable progress of the 
Japanese during the last 
half century. That 
American was Commo- 
dore Perry, who, in 1854, 
induced Japan to enter 
with 
For two centuries prior to this, Japan 


© Underwood & Underwood 


into relations the 
United States. 
had steadfastly refused to deal with western nations. 

But how different today! Japan has become so pro- 
gressive in many respects that out of the wreck and 
ruin of the recent disasters there will undoubtedly arise 
a new Japan, benefited and uplifted by the spirit of 
helpfulness everywhere manifested towards her. 

“T earnestly hope,” writes Lewis Cass Ledyard, “that 
the aid which America will now be able to give Japan 
will serve to bring these nations more closely together 
in spirit.” 

President Coolidge has received the following cable- 
gram from the Emperor of Japan: 

“THE PRESIDENT, 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“T am deeply touched by your profoundest sympathy 
and kindest offer in our appalling calamity. 
you to accept my heartfelt gratitude to you and the 
American people. 


1 beg of 


“Y OsHIHITO.” 





“ONE FOR THE OTHER” 


IN RUMANIA 


T SIGHT of an approaching friend, a Rumanian 
peasant woman will quickly draw a bucket full 
of water, with the aid of an old-fashioned well 

sweep, and placing the bucket upon her head, come 
forward to greet the visitor. This is done as a symbol 
of welcome, and means “May your life be full of 
happiness !” 

This is just one of many quaint customs found today 
in Rumania, where a Junior Red Cross organization has 
lately developed with the co-operation of the American 
Junior Red Cross. The Rumanian Junior Red Cross 
has adopted as its motto the words, “One for the 


Other.” 


“or 


This is another way of saying “I Serve.” 
[he Rumanians are gay, alert, rather handsome, 
with dark hair and straight noses and usually with fine, 
dark eyes under marked brows—distinctly Italian in 
appearance,” writes an American Junior Red Cross 
worker. “They learn quickly, speak many languages, 
and are polite and amiable in their manners. 

“The girls go to school in a short ‘fota’ of brightly- 
colored homespun wool over a white linen chemise 
with lengthwise bands of embroidery on the sleeves. 
Their dark hair is neatly braided. The boys wear 
clothes similar to those of their fathers, a short white 
tunic wound with a scarf over their white trousers, 
and even in summer the tall black lambswool cap dis- 
tinctive of the Dacians. 

“They are busy children. They gather plums and 
corn for their mothers and draw buckets of water from 
the cool wells. The boys ring the church bells, herd the 
sheep on the hillsides and learn to call the cattle home 
with the slow resonant note of the ‘boojum.’ The boys 
cut saplings in the for- 


The Jun- 
ior Red 
Cross is 
having its 
part in the 
work for a 
“better and 
greater 
Rumania,” 
inspired 
and helped 
to some ex- 
tent by the 
activities of 
the Ameri- 
canJuniors. 
At the dut- 
set, Ameri- 


can school 


| : 1 1 F. Mandy Photo 
cenhiiaren 
Princess Ileana, President of the 


aided by Rumanian Junior Red Cross 
supporting 

a sanatorium for children at Tekir Ghiol, maintaining 
a social center for girls (war orphans) at Breaza, and 
by establishing a scholarship fund which was used in 
behalf of 325 students in thirteen state normal schools. 


Today the Rumanian Junior Red Cross is largely 


carrying on its own work and has a Junior magazine 
of its own. One of its popular activities during the 
past summer has been the support of vacation camps 
for needy children who have been sent to the mountains 
In Bucharest 


much enthu- 


or the seaside for health-giving outings. 
there is 





est and weave them 
into fences and sheep 
And _ the 
cradle the babies, 
the 


meal 


pens. girls 
stir 
‘mamalika’ 
mush) over the 


(corn- 


fire, and learn to spin 
wool and flax from the 
distaff and to em- 
beautiful 
towels 


the 
and 
which are the pride of 
every Rumanian peas- 
They all 
learn from books, too, 
some of 


broider 
waists 


sant woman. 


them very 
quickly, and since the 
World War. all 
pulling together to 
make. a_ better 
greater Rumania.” 


are 


and 


Rumanians are descended from the ancient Dacians and Romans 


siasm over an organized 
plan to make children 
confined to hospitals 
happy. “The hospital 
wards really seem quite 
changed,” writes a Jun- 
ior worker, “as form- 
erly the children had 
nothing to occupy their 
minds. Some are us- 


ing sewing materials 
supplied by the Amer- 
ican Junior Red 
Cross.” 


Red 


are 


Many Junior 


“centers” 





Cross 
forming in various 
parts of Rumania, and 
over thirty thousand 
members are now in 


active service. 


C. Sfeatea Photo 
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100,000 CHRISTMAS BOXES! 


100,000 





DEAR ForEIGN SISTER: 
My joy was beyond 
words when I got your 
Christmas parcel. My 
heart was full of grate- 
ful thoughts when I 
heard that the children 
of far-away America 
sent presents to the 
Hungarian children. I 
shou.d like to look into 
your eyes and say: 
“Thank you so much 
that you remembered 
your Hungarian sisters.” 
I say “Sister’’ and mean 
it too, for I want to be 
your sister. Let us be 
friends in spite of the 
great distance that is 
between us. 
—IlILoNA PRELL, 
Pecs, Hungary. 


HE 
the 


imaginations of 
school girls and 
boys, members of the 
Junior Red 
Cross, were so stimulated 


American 


by filling Christmas boxes 
to be sent to children in the 
devastated countries of Eu- 





rope last year—especially 
to Austria, Hungary, and 


containers in 
which to pack the gifts 
may be obtained through 


Cardboard 


Red Cross chapters or di- 
and these boxes 
should be shipped to the 


visions, 


“American Red Cross, c/o 
Abercrombie Corporation, 
Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y.,” 
so as to arrive at that point 
not later than October 25. 

Thousands of children 
in these countries are look- 
ing forward to receiving 
the boxes next Christmas. 
But many more thousands 
of boys and girls in Amer- 
ica enrolled as Juniors will 
find equal joy in prepar- 
ing these messages. of 
friendship and good-will. 
who have 


For those 


packed Christmas boxes 
for the last two years it is 


hardly necessary to repeat 





Poland—that in their Eng- 
lish classes they followed Ti cectemiatids Mieniee. 
the boxes on the long voy- 

age to Europe. They vied with each other in writing 
compositions, telling of the travels of their boxes, and 
made real people of the various articles they had so 
much pleasure in assembling and packing. 

Theodore A. Brown of the Bird School, Des Moines, 
lowa, calls his composition “The Voyage of Mr. T. 
Brush.” It follows in part: 

““Ouch! move over! my bristles will be broken,’ 
cried Mr. T. Brush, for Mr. Doll had rolled over on him. 
This cry of Mr. T. Brush woke the whole house which 
consisted of Mr. Soap, Mr. and Mrs. Doll, good little Can 
of Candy, his brother, Oh Henry Bar, the two little pairs 
of Stocking Twins, Tommy Mouth Harp, roly poly 
Marble Brothers, Miss Tooth Paste, and Mr. T. Brush. 

“Now you may wonder what that house was like 
and where it was. Well, the house was just a plain 
cardboard box on a great big boat which was headed 
for Europe and this box was to be given to some 
boy over there who otherwise would have no Christ- 
mas.” 

American Juniors are again asked to join in filling 
100,000 Christmas boxes to be sent abroad for this 
Christmas to Albania, Montenegro, Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Belgium, Italy, Bulgaria, Ruthenia, France, 
Rumania, Austria, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, and Poland. 
Boxes are also to be sent to Porto Rico, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Virgin Islands, and the Canal Zone. 
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Boxes of happiness from American Juniors delivered near the 
Note the flag on the horse’s head 


what should be put into 
them. But for the large 

number of schools enroll- 
ing for the first time this year, who will want to join 
in this activity, the following should be kept in mind: 
Juniors should apportion the boxes equally for girls 
and boys, remembering that the ages of the children to 
whom the boxes are going range from 6 to 14 years. 
Care should be taken not to disappoint those receiving 
the boxes by sending discarded toys or garments in bad 
condition. The boxes may contain anything at all which 
it is felt will be of interest to the boys and girls receiv- 
ing them, including such articles as rag or celluloid doll, 
hair ribbon, rubber ball, mittens, stockings, handker- 
chief, toothbrush, toothpowder or paste, marbles, top, 
set of dominoes, comb, washcloth, cake of soap, colored 
picture book, colored pictures, puzzles, and so forth. 
Articles made in the schoolrooms by the pupils are 
particularly desirable for the boxes, not only because 
foreign children will be glad to have little personal 
presents made by American Juniors, but also because 
the cost of such items would be very small. Schools 


may send candies, nuts, raisins, or similar sweets. 
These should be wrapped in oiled paper, put in baking 
powder or cocoa tins, and sealed with paraffin. 

The Christmas box activity is entirely separate from 
Junior projects carried on under the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund and should not interfere with the regular 
projects of a school engaged in promoting “happy 


childhood the world over” through this fund. 





ALBANIA’S WHEELS OF PROGRESS 


Building housing the plant 
is a model of construction 


T WAS the 2oth of April, 1923. 
The highest government ofti- 
diplomatic 


cials, representa- 


tives, and distinguished person- 
ages, besides a large gathering of 
citizens, had all assembled to at- 
tend the dedication ceremonies of 
the new machine shop building of 
School, 


in Tirana, made possible by the 


the Albanian Vocational 


help of American Juniors. It 
was a triumph for the spirit of 


New 


ical event has been compared with 


Albania and as an_histor- 
the winning of Albania’s independence. 

Mr. John Colliaca, Superintendent of 
Construction, arose, faced his auditors, 
and in impressive manner addressed the machinery itself 
as follows: 

“You revolving irons, which obey those who are 
able to order you, I order you to be obedient to the boys 
of the Albanian Vocational School in the formation of 
the Albanian Industrial State. ‘Take your good and 
eternal way and be it the will of the Great God that 
you may help this state as you have helped other states 
‘and that you may prepare a suitable place for this nation 
among the places of other nations which are the wonder 
of the world.” 

This was the signal to start the operation of Albania’s 
first modern machine shop, a gift whose value may be 
roughly estimated when it is known that even a claw- 
hammer is a great rarity in this land long dominated 
by the Turks. 

The shops had been built under extreme difficulties. 
Timber had been cut by tribesmen in the national for- 
ests remote from Tirana, and a decadent narrow-gauge 
railroad was rehabilitated to haul it. 


whip-sawed—that is, cut by hand. 


Each plank was 
Bricks were made 


on the scene. All this, the actual construction of the 


All the machines were set up by 
the students under the direction 
of Mr. John Colliaca, an 


Albanian mechanical engineer 


Shops are the only thoroughly 
modern plant in Albania 
shops, and much of the direction, 


were done by Albanians them- 


selves. Finally, the modern lathes, 
punches, drills, and so forth, had 
to be hauled to the capital from 
the Adriatic 

The addresses at the dedication 


seacoast in oxcarts. 
of the completed shops tell the 
story of the importance of this 
educational project of the Amer- 
ican Juniors. 

“You are welcomed here today,” 
said Mr. Harry T. Fultz, Amer- 
the School, “to 
witness the final stage of an achievement. 
What you see 


ican Director of 

an Albanian achievement. 
here represents the work of an Albanian 
engineer, working with Albanian workmen and for the 
most part with Albanian materials; wood and brick 
and lime produced in your own country. In the in- 
stallation of the machinery, except the power plant, 
work of Albanian 


you see for the most part the 


boys. It is fitting that we should commend those who 
have co-operated in making possible what we have here 
today. Without this co-operation the things done here, 
the things which are being done and which we hope to 
do would not be possible. The earnest way in which the 
Albanian boys have worked on the installation of the 
machinery and have gone about their duties under try- 
ing conditions, is prophetic of the future. A country 
with such splendid raw material for the making of 
gocd citizens is, indeed, fortunate.” 

The General Inspector of Education for Albania pre- 
dicted that this school “will be for our people a true 
model of the work that will open in this country the 
door of happiness and of civilization as enjoyed in such 
countries as America. I thank the American Junior 
Red Cross, and the originators of this high work in 


” 
our country. 
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GLEANINGS 
FROM JUNIOR 
MAGAZINES 


CANADIAN RED 
Cross JUNIOR 


Edwin 


\ = 
oe 


s| 

| 
2) year-old boy, living 
at Orford Lake. 
near Sherbrooke, 


Recently 
Mack, a fourteen- 


A spring silhouette from the Austrian 
Junior magazine—by the Cizek Art Class 
Quebec, prevented 


a serious railroad disaster. As he and his 


brother were walking home they discovered a large 


young 


boulder on the tracks about half a mile west of Orford 
station. ‘The boulder was so large that they couldn’t 
move it. Fortunately Edwin was able to get a lantern. 
The little brother was sent off for assistance, but be- 
fore he got back Edwin heard a train approaching 
from the west. He rushed along the track towards 
the oncoming train, swinging his lantern as he ran. 
The engineer of the train saw his signal and brought 
his train to a standstill before reaching the boulder. 
Edwin Mack received a great deal of praise for his 
presence of mind. He was able to prevent an accident 
which might easily have resulted in the loss of several 
We are proud to know that Edwin Mack is a 
member of the Junior Red Cross. He has worn the 
Junior Red Cross pin for eight months. 


way of living up to the motto: “I Serve,” 


lives. 


This is his 


BULGARIAN JUNIOR RED Cross MAGAZINE 


The Junior Red Cross wants its members to try 
through their own efforts to become healthy, humane, 
and unselfish. The Junior Red Cross isn’t out merely 

It wants to teach its members how to 


give away the fruits of their work in an effective way. 


to raise money. 
The Junior Red Cross works for the good of 

all children, of all races and religions. They give their 

help not only to their compan- 

ions, but to the world, for they 

are members of an international 

alliance. 

and permanent. 

gether the children of the whole 


This alliance is broad 
It gathers to- 


world in the name of one and 
the same ideal, namely, world 
peace. 


AUSTRIAN JUNIOR Rep Cross 
MAGAZINE 
The work and activity of the 
Austrian Junior Red Cross has, 


in spite of its 
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comparatively 


All Colors 


By Anice E. ALLEN 


A maple-leaf in crimson 
A leaf in orange told, 
“Your color's so becoming, 


I wish I could wear gold!" 


The maple-leaf in orange, 
Half-wistful, smiled and said, 

“Why. ever since I've seen you 
I've wished I could wear red!" 


“Don't mind,” an oak-leaf whispered, 
In suit of brown, quite sober, 
“It takes all colors—so they say— 


To make one glad October!” 


short existence, be- 
come a valuable aid 
in the 
schools, 
to its 


Austrian 
according 
American 
furtherers 
intellectual 
Mrs. 
Hainisch (mother of the President of Austria). Wher- 
ever teachers undertake a good thing it cannot fail. And 


and its 
leader, 
Marianne 


Messages of good will, a drawing 
in the Italian ‘‘Child for Child” 


it is surprising how much idealism and practical under- 
standing for life are combined in the Junior Red Cross 
program, and how much can be obtained from the 
abilities and knowledge of children with comparatively 
modest means in material and money. 


CzECHOSLOVAK JUNIOR Rep Cross MonTHLY 


The Juniors, writing from Telc, say: “In our ancient 
and picturesque town we desire to see everything clean, 
to have all nice about us and to live on brotherly and 
sisterly terms one with another. So in autumn we 
always put our hands to work—we sew and knit dili- 
gently for our poor Russian sisters and brothers here 
and in Russia, and for others in Moravia. And 
when spring comes we run forth to the parks and 
public gardens with our hoes and rakes and 
And 
in other ways the whole year is full of work for those 
who can see and observe.” 


we tidy up and put everything in order. 


AUSTRALIAN JUNIOR RED Cross RECORD 

Yandoo Junior Red Cross Circle is a cheery body 
of young people whose special form of service is en- 
tertaining sick soldiers and war orphans, and assisting 
at functions where their singing 
and dancing are means of raising 
money for philanthropic purposes. 
This year they held their third 
annual entertainment for war or- 
phans on April 6. It took the 


form of a pantomine, “Beauty 
and the Beast,” which was writ- 
ten and produced by their patron, 
Miss Florence Gillon. 


The per- 
formance was under the patron- 
age of Dame Margaret David- 
son, the President of the Society, 
and was held at the Criterion 
Theatre (kindly lent by J. C. 
Williamson, Ltd.). 





TRAVELING 
WITH ITALIAN 
PEASANTS 


NE of the most novel and appreciated 
of the foreign projects of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross is a model playground 
established in the Testaccio quarter of Rome, 
the Italian capital. 
an idea, and children who are considered to 


It is an introduction to 


have the fewest advantages will profit by 
it most—the children of the poorer element 
of citizens. 





Writing of her contacts with peasants, 








while traveling in rural Italy, a Junior Ked 
Cross representative says: 

“My journey was very interesting, for I 
traveled with ‘the people,’ and was rewarded, for 
the Italian peasant is and 
While I could not converse with 


amazingly intelligent 
beautifully courteous. 
fluency myself, | could appreciate the friendly conver- 
sation that went on around me. ‘Two or three cen- 
turies ago a book of etiquette was written, and whether 
it was compiled from the knowledge of the courtesies 
of life in vogue among the peasants of that day or not 
one does not know, but today the peasants are guided 


AROUND THE 


HE table was not so different from all other tables 


that stand in offices and study halls, but it somehow 
will always seem a magic table after what was seen 
and heard one afternoon in California. 

It was the boys and girls sitting around the table 
that made the difference—no, not that exactly—it was 
what they said and did that was magical—for they 
talked only of how they could help other boys and 
girls and how they could be friendly with them across 
waters and lands that separate America from all of 
the other countries that make up the world. 

“IT Serve,” was the open sesame to this conference 
of the magic table, and the boys and girls came from 
the twenty-one schools in the city of The 
seats in this conference were given to properly elected 


serkeley. 


representatives from the several schools that make up 
the Junior Red Cross Student Council. 

The little freckled faced boy with the skates across 
his shoulder; the littlest girl who was sent as official 
substitute for her sister who had chosen this proxy 
rather than have her school unrepresented; the Vice- 
President of the Council, a high school girl; and the 
Council President, an upper classman in the high school 
and President of the Student Body ; each one presented 
the plan for service that was being developed in the 
city-wide program. 

It did not seem strange to hear these boys and girls 





An athletic class trained on the American 
Junior Red Cross playground in Rome 


by those same rules, not as lessons learned, but as 
spontaneous impulses. 

“Out of the lunch baskets came hunks of dark bread 
and bits of cooked food, and no matter how poor it 
was it was never eaten until the neighbors had been 
invited to share it. No fellow traveler left without a 
‘Buon Viaggio’ to those who had shared his compart- 
ment, and in many kindly ways they showed their 
desire to help or advise.” 


MAGIC TABLE 


discussing plans for another Christmas still months off. 
They talked in their boy and girl way of children’s 
endeavors but one knew that it was more real, more 
essential than appeared on the surface—these boys and 
girls were thinking the big thought of all ages as they 
devised means to be of service to one another. It 
was children’s talk, but it was men’s work; youth’s 
ideals that will lead to men’s deeds. 

Children in their own town are to have gifts, toys, 
clothing, sweets next Christmas and so are the ex- 
service men in hospitals because the Juniors are getting 
them ready now. A practical shoe exchange is a going 
concern because the Student Council sponsors a shop 
where shabby shoes are put into condition for resale 
at a nominal price. Dental clinics and baby clinics 
get service from the Berkeley Juniors. Children are 
helped by scholarships, health and educational, financed 
by the Juniors. These are the local and national phases 
of the program in Berkeley schools. 

The international program is covered through cor- 
respondence, making layettes, and contributions to the 
National Children’s Fund. You would understand bet- 
ter what the exchange of letters with children of other 
lands means if you could sit at that magic table one day 
and listen with the delegates as the Vice-President reads 
the letters from boys and girls in distant lands who have 


never seen America. 
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Service is the greatest thing in the human calendar, and the better 
we equip ourselves, the better we serve, because in the expansion 
of the mind comes the better understanding of how best to serve 


—Warren G. Harding 


Iivery Junior Aux- 


Gnlarged Purpose of 
National Children’s Fund 


the efforts and sacrifices of its members. 


has its Serv- 
raised by 
In most cases 
the major part of this Fund is spent at home in various 
forms of local service, but a part is sent to National 
Headquarters for the National Children’s Fund. The 
National Children’s Fund has always been used ex- 
clusively for 


iliary 
ice Fund 


service lands, and 
every Junior knew that his contribution to it was for 


this purpose. 


projects in foreign 
Recent action at National Headquarters, 
has extended the use of the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund to include domestic projects of national 
scope and importance, as well as foreign projects. This 
fall, for example, every Indian School in the United 
States will be enrolled in Junior Red Cross and a pro- 
gram has been worked out for the children in these 
schools, to the success of which the interest and the 
money of Juniors in other schools will contribute. 
During the war it was expected that every Junior 
Auxiliary should send in to the National Children’s 
Fund about half of its Service Fund. 
the amount contributed to 
Fund, or 


however, 


Since the war, 
the National 
any such contribution should be 
made at all, has been left to the voluntary choice of the 


Children’s 
whether 


Auxiliary because there has not been the same pressing 


need for large funds as during the war, and voluntary 


service means so much more than required service. 
But we believe that every Auxiliary should desire to 
contribute something to the National Children’s Fund, 
because it is only when all members share in and con- 
tribute to the national and international program that 
the purpose of the Junior Red Cross is fully realized. 
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Some Auxiliaries have continued to contribute large 
amounts to the National Children’s Fund; but it is not 
the amount that is important. 
that 


its ability and its interest in the work that the organiza- 


The important thing is 
sach Auxiliary should contribute in proportion to 


tion is doing—not merely for the purpose of creating 
a large fund but in order 
the developing intersectional and _inter- 
national friendship and co-operation. 


that all may have a part in 
service of 


Lincoln Highway and The Junior Staff Artist 
he Ootiler Colas “ee 


ture on the Junior 


Lincoln Highway 


for October 


pic- 
Calendar as follows: 
“Once only broken trails led into the unexplored 
New York State. 
pers and Indian traders, 


forests of Over them passed trap- 
followed by sturdy men with 
axes and guns, who began cutting a way further and 
further Often 


they stopped and cleared land leaving it to their sons 


into the great, silent, unknown west. 


to follow the westward trail. These men (and women 
too) who lived in rude log cabins were the builders of 
a nation. To them came the postman, over the trail 
which had become a road leading to some settlement 
among the long blue Pennsylvania hills or even in 
remote Ohio. 

“When the wide prairie lands with their fertile soil 
were discovered, whole families passed over the road 
in covered wagons, slowly and toilsomely winning their 
way to the Mississippi and beyond. And so on and 
added to by 


never in a continuous line but always reaching out 


on the road _ stretched, each generation, 
toward the Rockies and over, to the goal of the Pacific. 

“And today, the symbol of all those broken trails 
stretches from coast to coast in the smooth track of 
the Highway, memorial of the 
greatest pioneer. 


Lincoln country’s 


“Do you know that it starts at New York and ends 


on a high bluff in San Francisco with the ocean dashing 


just beneath and the Golden. Gate visible beyond ?” 


Recreational and Educational 
Motion Pictures 


Junior Rep Cross and AMERICAN REp Cross motion 
pictures on subjects of service and hygiene, together with 
beautiful scenics of foreign lands, are available to schools, 
churches, clubs, and other non-theatrical organizations 
through the following libraries of the Society ror VisuAL 
Epucation, Inc., the exclusive national distributor for 
these productions. 


Rental rates—£2.00 per reel per day 


Make your bookings through distributor nearest you. 


Chicago, I!l.—Society for Visual Education, Inc., 806 West Wash- 
ington Blvd. 
Boston, Mass.—Major Film Corporation, 


23 Piedmont. Street. 
New York City 


Society for Visual Education, Inc.,130 W. 46th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—H. O. Davis, 125 S. Hudson Street. 
Berkeley, Calif.-Edward H. Mayer, Extension Division, 
versity of California. 
St. Paul, Minn.-—Saint Paul Institute, 4th St. 
Seattle, Wash.—Cosmopolitan Film Exchange, 2022 Third Ave. 
Detroit, Mich.—Michigan Film Library, 338 John R. Street. 
Atlanta, Ga.—Enterprise Distributing Corp., 104 Walton Street. 
Washington, D, C.—Southern Moving Picture Corp., 310 McGill & 
Building E 


Uni- 


Front, Auditorium. 
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A “Jungle Gym” must be lots of fun! This one, with the lively young people on it, is at Hanahanoli School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


REAL VARIETY IN SERVICE IDEAS 


LIBRARY for Indian boys and girls at Orabai 
Day School, Arizona, is the latest project under- 
taken by Juniors in Fresno, California. 


New England Division headquarters has _ recently 
forwarded to Washington $200 for the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund, the gift of Juniors of Malden, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Patients in government hospitals of Chicago receive 
surprise packets twice a month from Chicago. Juniors. 
Art classes make picture “surprises” and the cooking 
classes make delicacies for the soldier “shut-ins.” 


One of the projects of members of the Junior Red 
Cross in Vancouver, Washington, is furnishing crackers 
and milk to ten undernourished children daily. 


An interesting project of Juniors in Idaho is the 
supplying of pictures, portfolios, and toys to children 
in the State School for the Deaf and Blind, at Gooding, 
Idaho, which is enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. 


Determined that their Junior activities should not 
cease with the closing of schools for the summer vaca- 
tion, Knoxville, Tennessee, Juniors organized a Junior 
Red Cross Institute, with an enrollment of twenty-six 
schools and 12,773 pupils. Under the supervision of 
the Knoxville Red Cross Chapter and with the help of 
a score of volunteer workers, courses were offered in 
cooking, first aid, painting, toy making, dramatics, and 


sewing. Interest was keen and all classes were well 


attended. 


Children in an orphanage at Wood Island, Kodiak, 
Alaska, are enrolled in the Junior Red Cross. These 
children, mostly half or quarter breed Indians, have 
organized classes in first aid for the boys and home 
hygiene for the girls. 


There is one way that Bozeman, Montana, Juniors 
found they could help the annual Red Cross roll call. 
They wrote essays giving their conceptions of the Red 
Cross and what it stands for. Two of the best essays 
were published in a local newspaper, The Chronicle. 


Port Gibson, Mississippi, Juniors make a specialty 
of entertaining elderly people, crippled children, and 


other “shut-ins,” and have had some wonderful times. 


“Mary Wallace, aged four years. Going from 
American Red Cross, Tucson, Arizona, to American 
Red Cross, Gallatin, Texas.” That is the way a little 
girl was tagged when she started on a long journey. 
Mary’s prize possessions were a big doll and a box of 
books and toys which Juniors in Tucson presented to 
her when she started for home. 

Juniors of Greater Berwick, Pennsylvania, wrote 
two playlets called “Grandpa’s Red Cross Story” and 
“Red Cross Helpers” and presented them recently be- 
fore an interested audience of adult patrons. 
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THE FAIRY RING 


By Anna, Milo Upjohn 


ILLUSTRATED ¥, 
4 


BY THE AUTHOR 


T WAS a hot and 
ing 


thirsty day. 


well sweep stood guard over a 
Behind 


steeped in sun. 


cottage. it the hill rose sharply, 


Up the slope toiled a boy with an empty bas- 
ket slung over his 
After 
exceedingly 


shoulder, leading a spotted 
stumbled a girl with an 
baby in her arms. 


cow. him 
chubby 


the 


j top slowly and sat 


They gained 


under a beech which 


down 


spread its hori zontal 


branches close to the 
“He 


ground, gets 


In the hollow a curv- 
whitewashed 


‘Stefano and Ileana came upon Branko 
sitting among the mulein stalks making 
melancholy music with the boojum” 


more and more heavy every day,” said the girl as she 
rolled the baby over on the grass. The boy grunted 
and said nothing. He was lying on his back gazing 
idly up into the tree while the spotty cow trailed her 
rope through the weeds. The girl rubbed her tired 
arms and fanned herself with her apron, scanning the 
ground with a practiced eye for mushrooms. 

“Why, 
voice, “Just look at that!” 

“What?” asked Stefano sitting up sleepily. 


Stefano” she exclaimed in an awestruck 
Ileana 
was pointing to something on the ground not far from 
the beech tree. A flash of intelligence came into the 
boy’s eyes—“A fairy ring!” he exclaimed, “what luck!” 

Among the dead leaves and short grass a circle of 


white toad stools had sprung up in the night. It was 


‘ 


what the children called a “Fairy ring.” Whatever one 
wished for, standing inside it, was sure to come true. 
Stefano sprang to his feet. “I’m going to wish,” he 
cried, and carefully stepped over the edge of the circle. 
He laid his finger on his lips thinking intently. Then 
he shut his eyes. “I’ve wished,” he cried, exultantly 
jumping out again. ‘Now go in, Ileana.” 

opportunity. 


a 


She stood with her bare 


Ileana flustered by the 
“Oh! I can’t think,” she said excitedly. 
know; Now. I’ve got it!” 


feet close together and her hands behind her and 


was great 


wished solemnly. Then she threw herself on the grass 
beside the baby. “It’s all about you,” she whispered, 


kissing him. Stefano did not hear, but the baby 
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caught one chubby foot in his hand and laughed de- 
lightedly. 

“You'd be surprised if you knew what I wished for,” 
said Stefano. 

“What was it?” asked Ileana, full of curiosity. “I 
shan’t tell.” 

“It’s something you'd never think of.” 

“Is it something to do or something to have?” queried 
Ileana. 

“Something to do right now, today,” said Stefano, 
“something you never did in your life.” 

“Oh please, Stefano, tell me, go on, do!” 

“And I wished it for you too, Heana,” said Stefano, 
tantalizingly. 

“Oh, how good of you, Stefano, what was it?” 
Ileana was standing breathlessly in front of him now. 

“Well,” he said, thinking only how pleased she would 
be, “I wished we might both ride in an automobile!” 

“Oh Stefano,” cried Ileana in dismay, “now you’ve 
told and it won’t come true, how could you?” 

“What did you ask me for then,” cried Stefano 
angrily. “Now you’ve made me lose my wish while 
you've kept yours.” 

“Well, | won’t keep it,” said Ileana generously, “I'll 
tell you what it was. 
walk so I wouldn’t have to carry him all the time.” 

“Stupid!” cried Stefano scornfully, “how could 
you wish such a silly thing as that, and all for your- 


self too, when you might have wished for a bag of 


[ wished that the baby could 











goll and we could have bought everything in 
the world.” 

“[ was in such a hurry,” said Ileana contritely, 
“it was the first thing that came into my head. But 
let’s wish over again,” she added brightly. 

Kagerly they turned to the circle, but while they 
had been disputing the spotty cow had trampled it 
into the earth. 

“Now see what you’ve done,” said Stefano 
grimly, “and we might have had such a lucky day.” 

“But I didn’t do it,” said Ileana indignantly, “the 
cow did.” She was really very hot and tired and 
everything seemed going wrong. 

“Well, come on,” said Stefano, beginning to feel 
ashamed of himself. “Perhaps we shall find an- 
other.” He picked up his basket and whacking 
the cow on the flank moved on. With a sigh Lleana 
gathered up the baby and followed. Illeana was 
devoted to the baby. Every morning before she 
went to school she washed and dressed and fed 
him and then laid him in his swinging cradle which 
hung down from the ceiling just over the end of 
his mother’s bed. 

Following the footpath through the trees Stefano 
and Ileana came upon Branko sitting among the 
mulein stalks making melancholy music with the 
boojum. The latter was a great curled wooden 
horn, so long that Branko had to sit and rest one 
end of it on the ground. Its notes were sad and 
heavy and bellowed a little like a cow. But Branko 
loved it and blew out his cheeks until they were 
crimson. “Hello!” cried Branko, as the children came 
in sight. “Where are you going?” 

“To pick plums, if you will take care of Gemma.” 

“All right,” said Branko, “I will bring her down 
with the other cows.” 

Stefano and Ileana came out onto the highway which 
was lined with plum trees thick with fruit. It lay on 
the ground, in purple blue patches and it was not 
necessary to shake the trees or to climb them in order 
to get a basketful. 

The children could see the road as far as the Pass. 
It disappeared for long stretches, coming into view 
again close to them, and over it there was a slow but 
continual passing. Flocks of sheep went by on little 
tapping feet, and gleaming geese unruffled by the heat. 
Then wicker carts with small wooden wheels drawn by 
black buffalos, stretching their flat heads far beyond 
their bodies and lifting dumb sad eyes to the hot sky. 
Women with distaffs or painted water buckets passed, 
and the dust rose in clouds about their feet. What 
was that that flashed? Something bright like a great 
star had shot through the Pass and disappeared in a 
dip of the road. 

The children prepared to start for home. Ileana, 
popping a plum into her mouth, scooped up the sleep- 
ing baby. A mellow note sounded behind them. 
different from the boojum! 
soft and sweet ? 


How 


Could it be a horn so 
They turned to look, then scampered 
to the side of the road, as the wonderful blinding thing 





‘Every morning before she went to school she washed, dressed, and fed 
him and then laid him in his swinging cradle which hung from the ceiling” 


came towards them—an automobile, like something in a 
fairy tale, for it seemed to be of silver. Illeana, her 
eyes fastened on it, lost her footing, and as it flashed 
by them, fell headlong with the baby in her arms, into 
a bed of thistles. A shriek of indignation and of fright 
went up from the baby. The auto shot past them, 
stopped, then backed slowly. asked 
A man jumped down from the 
front seat and came running towards them. 


“Are they hurt?” 
someone anxiously. 
lleana 
scrambled to her feet and began patting and kissing 
the baby vigorously. They were scratched and fright- 
ened, and covered with dust, but uninjured. ‘Where 
do you live?’ asked one of the ladies of Stefano, who 
stood his ground gazing in stupefaction at the aluminum 
automobile. Stefano pulled off his tall sheepskin cap 
and held it against his breast, for though this lady wore 
a bright knotted handkerchief over her head like his 
mother, she was different and he felt very shy. “We 
live in the village opposite the church,” he said. 

“Help them in, Bonnat,” said the elder of the two 
ladies, “we will take them home.” 

So Stefano and Ileana, with the whimpering baby 
and the basket of plums, were lifted into the wonderful 
machine. They sat on the edge of the seat, their bare 
toes just touching the carpet. And then the car started 
with hardly a quiver. Down the road they darted, the 
familiar trees and houses flying past them. Stefano 
and Ileana held hands, almost forgetting the other 
occupants of the car, their eyes wide with excitement. 
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“We wished for it,” exclaimed Ileana, at last unable 
to keep silence longer ; “we wished for it this morning 
and now it’s come true!” 

“Wished for what?’ asked the lady. 

“To ride in an automobile. Stefano wished it in the 
Fairy Ring.” 

“And what is your name?” 

“Tleana, | was named for a Princess,” explained the 
child proudly. 

“That is my little girl’s name, too,” said the lady, and 
Ileana noticed that her eyes were laughing. She was 
a beautiful lady, dressed as the women of Lleana’s 
village dressed when they went to church. The sleeves 
and the front of her white linen blouse were richly 
embroidered; her skirt was a piece of striped woven 
stuff, red, pale yellow and green, brought together in 
front and lapped over a white petticoat. Around her 
waist was a bright girdle, shot with threads of gold, 
and on her head she wore a flowered kerchief knotted 
at the back of her neck. From under it peeped crisp 
little curls of gold and her eyes were blue like chicory 
blossoms with the sun shining through them. 

As the car swept into the village the people came 
running to their gates bowing and courtesying. 

“They are surprised to see us riding in an automo- 
bile,” thought Stefano, and threw out his chest. 


Their mother, washing clothes in the corner of the 


yard, looked up in consternation to see her dusty, di- 
shevelled children descending from the most wonderful 
car which had ever been seen in the village. And then, 
in a flash, the beautiful lady was gone, disappearing up 
the road that led to the big house. 

“Mother, mother! she gave us a ride. She was a 
nice lady. 1 got my wish,” clamored the children 
together. 

3ut their mother rebuked them. 
that that was the Queen?” she said, ‘and you so dirty 
and bold!” 

“The Queen,” they stammered, “but she wore a 
handkerchief over her head!” 

“And is that all you noticed? 
queen of me to put on a crown?” 


“Don’t you know 


Would it make a 


“T told her I was named for a Princess,” said Ileana, 
“and all the time it was her own little girl and she 
knew it!” Then catching a glimpse of the baby, “Oh, 


mother,” she cried, “look at him!” He stood between 
the doorstep and the rainwater tub, balancing himself 
on his little bare feet. Then he took a step forward, 
swerved, dipped, righted himself, took two steps more 
and clutched the edge of the tub triumphantly. His 
mother forgetting the Queen ran to catch him up and 
kiss him. 

“You see,” said Ileana, wisely nodding at Stefano, 
“The Fairy Ring did work.” 
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LITTLE FOLKS OWN PAGE 


Be Kind 


By Evita WHEELER 
WILcox 


Where are you go- 
ing? Never mind: 

Just follow the sign- 
hoard that says, 

“Be kind.” 

Do the duty that 
nearest lies: 

[hat is the road to 
paradise, 


© James B. Herrick 


From Czechoslovakia 


KLADNO, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Dear FRIENDS: 

I am the cruel magician who 
came in the play we wrote at 
school, to the royal palace and 
asked the king to give me _ his 
daughter, the fair princess, for my 
wife. He refused, and I changed 
him into a water sprite and the 
princess into a golden apple. The 
water sprite looked awful, all 
greenish and hairy. 

Sut don’t be afraid of me, my 
magic is not mighty enough to 
reach you in America. 

Na zdar! 
KaAREL STATSNY (boy) 


NA zDAR, AMERICAN 
CHILDREN : 

I am the fair princess 
changed by the cruel ma- 
gician into a golden apple. 
[ had to wait for some- 
body to liberate me, and 
hoped somebody 
from America 
would come, and 
my liberators 
were only Johny 
and Mary from 
Kladno. It was 
only Josef Tichy 
and Mary Proc- 
hazkova. 


DEAR 
CHILDREN : 

Our teacher 
told us that the 


“Who said catnip?” 


A Jack-O’-Lantern 
By Evizasetu F. Guptiiy 


First, pick out your pumpkin, —_ 
It must be big and fine, — 
Indeed, it's always best to take 

The biggest on the vine. 
Cut a piece off for a cap. 

Just like this, you see, 
Leave the stem for tassel, 

To raise it gracefully. 


Next, scoop out the inside 
And leave it smooth and clean: 
Then cut eyes and nose and mouth, 
The queerest ever seen. 


Last of all, fix firmly 
The candle you put in, 

And when it's dark, just light it 
And see the old chap grin. 

Then take him round a-calling 
And share the jolly sight; 

Oh, a jack-o'-lantern's lots of fun 
On a crisp October night. 
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Photo by George H. Davis, Jr. 
A few Hallowe'en novelties made by Juniors of the Boston Trade School. All 
these gifts together with a large supply of hard candy and ‘‘molasses kisses” 
were sent to the Industrial School for Crippled Children for a jolly party 
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earth was contin- 
ually turning, and 
so I thought, that in 
jumping very high 
and giving the earth 
time enough to turn, 
1 would land in 
I tried it 
several times and 


America. 
always landed in 
Kladno. Try it too! 
Na zdar! 
B. VERNEROVA 
(girl) 


Lively Times in Alaska 


The following letter has come to 
National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington: 

Sitka, ALASKA 
Drar FRIENDS: 

| am going to tell you about a 
hunting trip. 

Once when we were out bear- 
hunting, quite soon we saw two 
bears fighting. Mr. Morgan shot 
and got them both. When we 


were going kack we wanted some 


ice cream. Mr. Morgan lassoed 
an ice-berg and we made some ice 
cream, 
I am going to close now 
and get my lessons. 
Your Alaskan friend, 
PauL CHARLES 


North Dakota Letter 


Another message reads: 
“We, the Junior Red Cross 
Battalion of 
Ransom County, 
North Dakota, 
love the work of 
the Junior Red 
Cross and are 
proud to belong 
to this world- 
wide organiza- 
tion. We extend 
hearty greetings 
and good wishes 
to all other indi- 
vidual, Red Cross 
battalions.” 
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EDUCATION AND PEACE 
THROUGH THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 


HE 


Cross is a 


Junior Red 
move- 

ment for extending 
the peace time work of the Red Cross societies so that 
school children may share in it for the sake of their 
own education in a broader humanitarian citizenship. 
No proper understand- 
ing of the movement and 
its significance is possible 
without knowledge of the 
fact that it originated and 
developed among educa- 
tors rather than among 
officials of Red Cross so- 
It has been car- 
lived 


emergency 


cieties. 
and _ has 
the 


which created it, because 


ried on 
beyond 
it’ serves as a genuine 
educational necessity. 
Public opinion is ask- 
ing that the people of the 
new generation be trained 
for service for the good 
of the whole community. 
This is a demand which 
comes not only from the 
public, but from inside 
the school world as well, 
as, naturally, educators 
are more aware of these 
necessities than are others. 
The Junior Red Cross 
bearing the motto, “I Serve,” has come to train the 
children. . It was the war which brought the Junior 
Red Cross, as now understood, into existence. 


Although the close of the war brought an end to the 
needs of the soldiers, the (Junior) movement had taken 
such a hold in the United States that the children’s 
efforts and sympathies turned toward relief for children 
who had suffered in the war. 


In the spring of 1919 
the American Junior Red Cross began relief work in 
Europe consisting of widespread enterprises the reports 
of which have acquainted the American children with 
almost every country in Europe. This not only enabled 
American teachers to give their pupils practical lessons 
in international good will, but broadened the horizon 
of thousands of school rooms. The money raised went 
toward the establishment of summer and winter health 
camps, schools, playgrounds, libraries, gardens, and 
other enterprises for the welfare and happiness of the 
children. Nearly 40,000 tables and chairs as well as 
thousands of toys were made by the Juniors of America 


and sent to Europe. 
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This relief, though great, is less 


By Josephine M. Ruggles 


Extracts from a High School Essay Read at Littleton, Massachusetts 


After the Hallowe'en party 


important than the 
stimulus given to the 
growth of the Junior 
Red Cross among European children. 
The manifestations of the original conception have 
varied in different countries according to national 
temperament and _ cus- 
but at the 
ent time there is scarcely 


toms, pres- 


any sort of Red Cross 
service in which children 
have not found a way to 
play some part. This has 
greatly enriched the idea 
and it is the wish of all 
who are deeply interested 
variation 
and that 
each national spirit shall 


in it that this 
shall continue, 
find its own way working 
out the idea of Education 
for Service. 

The Junior Red Cross 
solidarity 
organizations 


makes for 
among. all 
of youth and this has 
been conclusively demon- 
strated. . . . 

No fee for membership 
in this organization either 
on the part of the individ- 
ual child or of 
has been required since 


© Harris & Ewing schools 


the war. Membership is based on participation in a 
service program. ‘The only thing in the nature of a 
financial requirement imposed by the national organiza- 
tion is the taking of as many yearly subscriptions 
(at 50 cents each) to Junior Rep Cross News as 
there are rooms in the school. It is a medium through 
which Juniors are kept in touch with one another, both 
at home and abroad, and is designed with a view to its 
practical value for teachers as an aid in the various 
school studies and is widely used as such in thousands 
of schools throughout the country. 

That the boys and girls of today may be taught to 
think first of others; that a live interest in behalf of 
children near at hand and in distant countries may be 
aroused, stimulated, and given an outlet; that in their 
school days they may come to be moved by a spirit of 
helpfulness and interdependence all in the hope that 
the men and women of tomorrow may ever think in 
terms of service to others; and that we may all enjoy 
a bigger, broader citizenship. This is the purpose and 
goal of the Junior Red Cross. 





